one stood in the centre of the table, the other towards the
left corner. Bhakaroff pushed it back a few inches, because
it meant a dangerous obstacle. Lately such small and fragile
objects had a confounded tendency to get in his way, be
swept off by his elbow, clatter to the floor with great noise
and break into splinters on which one might step without
seeing them. There was a box of matches, half empty. He
lifted it to his left eye, examined it with his fingers, and put
it close to the ashtray. The edge of the shabby cloth on the
table was torn and hung loose in a little loop. This too
demanded attention, as it might get caught on the buttons
of his sleeve, and cause endless confusion. Slowly he ad-
vanced towards the main object, the score of Carmen, which
he had brought along to discuss with Sybil a certain detail
of her great aria. He took off the monocle and tried to find
the right page with the help of his fingers alone. He had made
a little mark at the corner of it but now he got nervous, his
hand was shaky and he missed the page. He put the monocle
on once more, brought the refractory volume close to his
eye, sighed, took the monocle off and tried it again. This
time he succeeded. He rehearsed the little piece several times
with the thoroughness and serious concentration which he
devoted to his art alone. He rested for a few seconds with
closed eyes from the strain, and then he proceeded to the
next task. He had marked the bar in which Sybil had failed
during the morning rehearsal; there was a thin line of pin-
pricks piercing through the tiny black faces of the notes.
This was easy to find if you had some experience in reading
Braille. He smiled briefly and dosed the score, putting it
back on the table and placing it at a safe distance from the
water bottle. He arranged one chair in front of the piano
and another one so that it would be no problem to offer it
to Sybil.

He sat down on the sofa and closed his eyes, returning
into the restful blackness which soon would be his home
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